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We present in this issue reports of 
as many of the high spots of Anni- 
versary Week as could be covered 
before this issue of The Christian 
Register went to press. Further com- 
ment on the events of the week 


will appear in our next issue 
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ALLIANCE PRESIDENTS STRESS LEADERSHIP 


Good leadership of the Alliance was the underlying theme of 
the General Alliance Presidents’ Conference which met Monday 
of Anniversary Week in Edward Everett Hale Chapel, First 
Church in Boston, under the chairmanship of Mrs. Russell 
P. Wise. Six definite questions had been worked out beforehand, 
five of which contemplated problems which have to be faced 
continually in every Alliance, and these questions were answered 
by assigned speakers. 

Mrs. O. G. Strong, Cleveland, Ohio, vice president of the 
Central Western States, answered the first question, ‘‘What is 
the real duty of a director?” She must be a churchwoman, 
first of all, and an exponent of liberal religion, a loyal representa- 
tive of the General Alliance, conversant with her Manual; she 
must keep in constant touch with the branches, must analyze 
conditions in the field; must report them faithfully; and she 
must be religious but not pious, friendly but not possessive; 
and, finally, must put religion to work. 

Mrs. Roydon C. Leonard, North Easton, Mass., chairman 
of the committee on appeals, answered the question, ““Why is 
Senexet included in a list of appeals of national interest?” It isa 
retreat which is taken advantage of by Unitarians from all over 
the country. The inn not being available, there is a real neces- 
sity for it—130 ministers stayed there last year. One example of 
its usefulness is that the committee who compiled “Hymns of 
the Spirit’ did part of their work there. 

Mrs. Judson C. Richardson, Leominster, Mass., chairman 
of the committee on junior work, answered the question, ‘“‘Does 
the Junior Alliance Conflict with the Y. P. R. U.?” in the nega- 
tive. The two groups work harmoniously. Their differences are 
purely local and any conflicts between them only a matter of 
time schedules. The Junior Alliance should become a feeder for 
the Y. P. R. U. The five spokes about which the wheels of both 
societies revolved were the two leaders of each society and the 
minister. 

To Mrs. Don P. Mills of Cleveland, Ohio, an Ohio director, 
was assigned the question, ““What is the best way to increase 
membership?’ Her answer, in terms of what had actually 
worked in Cleveland, was that whoever would inspire enthu- 
siasm in others must have it herself, that the goal of that en- 
thusiasm should be “‘every member an Alliance member’’; that to 
achieve that end announcements from the pulpit were not 
enough, that actual contact must be made with potential mem- 
bers, by calling on them rather than waiting for them, by inviting 
them to luncheons, by demonstrating to them that the Alliance 
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activities were not those of a sewing circle; and, lastly, by giving 
them jobs when they did come in. 

Mrs. Edward H. Horton, Washington, director for the District 
of Columbia, was asked: ‘‘What is the best way of training for 
leadership?”’ She suggested a rereading of the message on lead- 
ership in The Axis of October last. Their meetings should be 
more than mere dates, but occasions for mutual quickening of 
spirit. Training for leadership should begin with girls of college 
years. 

To Mrs. J. A. Huston, Port Credit, Toronto, 4 Canadian 
director, was given the question, ‘‘What do you consider a good 
Alliance program?”’ Not, she replied, a program reminiscent of 
that of the ordinary woman’s club. It should be definitely a re- 
ligious one, and religion should be the basis of. programs dealing 
with social activities. The program committee should be large 
enough to represent the general feeling of the whole group, and 
where there were two more or less defined wings of opinion or feel- 
ing in the Alliance both elements should be fairly represented in 
the programs. Controversial subjects should be avoided—see- 
ing that there were other places where they were in order—and 
devotional services should not be neglected. 

The discussion was preceded by a short devotional period 
led by Mrs. H. G. Tardy, Berkeley, Calif. 


* * * 


“WHAT LIBERAL RELIGION 
OFFERS THE MODERN MIND” 


One striking instance of what liberal religion can offer the 
modern mind was given during Anniversary Week by Rev. 
Walton E. Cole of Toledo, Ohio, at the dinner conference on 
student work, held in the Arlington Street Parish Hall, under the 
auspices of the Unitarian Student Commission, the College Cen- 
ters Committee of the General Alliance, and the Boston Uni- 
tarian Student Committee. 

Mr. Cole began by defining for himself liberal religion: it 
was one’s total strategy in life, not any mere adventure in science 
or any other one direction. It was an affair of values, of honor, 
justice, reverence, and it was offered without any obligation on 
the part of the receiver to park his brains. Its efforts were di- 
rected to the real and therefore to the contemporary: for the 
word spiritual should not be taken as meaning that which gavea 
comfortable inner life. Religion’s aim was not to make people 
comfortable but to challenge them. He pointed this by com- 
paring Whittier’s poetry before and after the social abuses of 
his day had disrupted the quiet of his lyric mood. If the hymn 
“Dear Lord and Father of us all’’ was read in toto one saw the 
recovery of spiritual poise through the acceptance of the turbu- 
lent contemporary battle. 

In his own work in Toledo he had turned to contemporary 
issues for their spiritual challenge. And for his co-operation he 
had gone after the young people. He had thought not in terms 
of a young people’s service, a young people’s day, but a young 
people’s year. He had begun a series of lectures on important 
current books which was now so successful that season tickets 
were almost sold out today for the 1939 series. High school 
credits were even given for attendance at these lectures, although 
Toledo was not a town where the label Unitarian helped one to 
win public esteem. Perhaps the kindly effort of a Lutheran 
minister to give him some publicity had helped here. The 
Lutheran had referred to him as ‘‘the Judas who betrays Jesus 
with the kiss of humanity.”’ He had interested his young people 
in the fight for the city managership plan in Toledo, and when 
other young people began to discover that his church was a 
militant youth center interested in such things as this they began 
to flock to his church, and the average age level of his congrega- 
tion began to fall. Thirty-four percent of his new members 
were under thirty years of age, with many members from high 
school or college groups. 

In conclusion, he thought that the sine qua non of successful 
religious appeal to the modern mind was the ability to answer 
in the affirmative the question: ‘Do we believe that liberal 
religion is the greatest cause in life?’’ 
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THE WESTERN UNITARIAN MEETINGS 


HE Western Unitarian Conference in Indianapolis 
and the Laymen’s League Convention which 
preceded it were Western in spirit, that is to 

say, active, friendly, forward-looking, but were not 
sectional either in a sectarian or a geographical sense. 
On almost every program Eastern and Western 
speakers appeared, and the problems they discussed 
were the common problems of the denomination on 
the one hand, and those common to all American 
citizens on the other hand. 

A typical example of the pragmatic spirit in which 
these problems were tackled was the “project in 
group thinking” under the leadership of Rev. Edwin 
H. Wilson, of the Third Church in Chicago, Ill. It 
dealt with ‘Spiritual Problems Underlying the Main- 
tenance of Public Education,” on which subject the 
group prepared a “partnership sermon.” The raw 
material for this project had been provided some 
months before by the Chicago School Board and 
its politically-subservient superintendent of schools, 
against whose wrecking of the school system Mr. 
Wilson had led an assault which apparently is going 
to be successful. 

The League’s banquet speakers were an engineer, 
Samuel S. Wyer, who called on the leaders of the na- 
tion to ‘‘meet today’s economic muddle with a fact- 
finding, fact-understanding and fact-facing attitude 
of mind’; and Dr. Frank W. Scott of Boston, who 
discussed the objectives of the League. 

The theme of the conference was “Roads to 
Unitarian Horizons.’””’ The forces blocking those 
roads were pointed out in a paper by Rev. Robert 8. 
Miller of Omaha, Neb. They were not only such 
phenomena as fascism—dealt with in a panel discus- 
sion led by Mr. Wilson—and the totalitarian state, 
but the growth of a fatalistic outlook on life worse 
in its social effects than was the old supernatural- 
ism. 

In a second paper at the same session Dr. Von 
Ogden Vogt of Chicago outlined a “liberal philosophy 
of religion,” in which he equated religious experience 
with complete experience, in contrast to the experi- 
ences on this or that particular level of life which were 
necessarily lacking in full concreteness. It was only 
when our separate experiences were amalgamated, 
fused into a total, involving all our faculties, that we 
reached the realm of religion. Such a view of re- 
ligion, he argued, would solve many of the usually 
posed antinomies, those, for instance, between social 
and personal religion; between the actual and the 
ideal; between mystical and ethical religion; between 
end and means. The believer in any form of religion 
could admit that religion meant the most complete, 
the most fused, experience. Only the liberal, how- 
ever, could turn the terms of the proposition and 
claim that all experience when so fused and complete 
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was, by virtue of its concreteness, its totality, religious 
in character. 

That liberalism is too often conceived of as a 
partial, an abstract, experience was the burden of the 
next paper, “Liberalism as a Motivating Force,” by 
Rev. Robert E. Romig of Duluth, Minn. Conceived 
merely in intellectual terms, it was an indulgence. 
To be of value it must be expressed in action. 

This was the eighty-sixth annual conference and, 
although none of the papers dealt with its own his- 
tory—an interesting one, by the way—Dr. Charles 
Lyttle, Western Division, Unitarian Historical So- 
ciety, dealt in an original way with the centenary ob- 
servance of Emerson’s Divinity School address. In- 
stead of reading a paper on it he asked Rev. Ralph E. 
Bailey of Milwaukee, Wis., to read the address. It 
was, of course, written for oral delivery, and the effect 
of hearing it beautifully read was an extraordinarily 
moving one. 

Altogether the conference—including the Lay- 
men’s convention—gave an impression of a fellowship 
of tempered people, all facing the same way, aware 
of the difficulties confronting their ideals, in this con- 
fused day, not looking for any miraculous deliverances, 
but not overawed by the situations they must face, 
and determined to meet those situations not with 
panaceas but in terms of liberalism and democracy. 


* * 


FRANK WICKS AND INDIANAPOLIS 


FTER thirty-three and a half years’ service as 

pastor of All Souls’ Church, Indianapolis, 

Ind., Dr. F. 8. C. Wicks is retiring—in a rela- 

tive sense—and after a summer spent in Europe will 

return as the society’s pastor emeritus, while Rev. 
E. Burdette Backus will become pastor. 

One of the “high spots” of the Western Unitarian 
Conference the other week was the recognition service 
at All Souls’ Church wherein his fellow Unitarian 
ministers and other ministers and laymen of Indianap- 
olis took part. The service was begun and ended 
with an academic processional and recessional, and 
the addresses gave eloquent testimony to the place 
which Dr. Wicks has made for himself both civically 
and denominationally. 

Dr. Wicks’ name has become so indissolubly 
linked with Indianapolis that the revelation, made by 
a speaker at a conference luncheon in his honor, 
that he had once held an Eastern pastorate and had 
not been altogether happy in it, came as a little shock. 
A salutary shock, however, because it stresses the fact 
that a pastorate is not an office held by a man. In 
practice what the word really means is a marriage 
between a minister and a community. Frank Wicks— 
and if you live in Indianapolis you are quite likely to 
drop the surname—is a man of deep spiritual con- 
viction, with a warmheartedness which instinctively 
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reaches out to all around him, and with an ability to 
approach people on their own level and in their own 
mood which may even hide his deeper qualities from 
them until they themselves may need to draw upon 
those qualities. ; 

Indianapolis is not only midwestern with all that 
that implies of openheartedness, progressiveness, and 
lack of snobbishness, but it is the literary center of an 
exceptionally literate state, a city of schools and col- 
leges, a noted home of writers and artists. 

Dr. Wicks went there as the minister of a small 
Unitarian congregation which met in a wooden build- 
ing which the writer, who has worshiped in it, agrees 
with Dr. Wicks in saying was ugly. 

But that congregation was not allowed to keep 
Dr. Wicks exclusively to itself for long. His genius 
for kindness and for constructive effort soon made him 
a civic figure. Meanwhile his congregation increased 
and at length it became necessary to build a new home 
for it, though the necessity was a painful one, for 
already the ugly building had become beautified 
in the eyes of its users, beautified not externally but 
by its associations. 

Dr. Wicks put his religious principles into the de- 
sign of the new building. It was a home rather than a 
church in any solely ecclesiastical sense. You entered 
it as you would a dwelling house, and in winter you 
saw an open fireplace before you saw pews and pulpit. 
The phrase which the congregation coined for their 
religious home was a “religious center with a civic 
circumference.”’ The phrase was fully justified by 
the activities of the society and the community ser- 
vices of its pastor. 

Speaking at this luncheon in his honor, Dr. 
Wicks outlined the very simple theology which has 
given its intellectual background to his ministry. 
He has called himself a humanist, but at the end of 
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these remarks, Dr. Augustus P. Reccord of Detroit: 
said that while he called himself a theist he agreed 
with every word Dr. Wicks had said. The differen- 
tiation between Dr. Wicks’ point of view and an ex- 
clusive or extreme humanism was that Dr. Wicks 
believed that the universe was of such a nature that 
value-achievement was in some sense cumulative: 
that every isolated good deed, no matter how unim- 
portant, in some way added to the total enri¢hment of 
the universe. He also told his auditors that he believed, 
or perhaps hoped—but claimed no argument or proof 
supporting the idea—in immortality. 

He was led to that belief, naturally, by his feeling 
that values were conserved. But he added that he 
did not make use of that belief as a crutch for those 
whose loved ones had been snatched by death. He 
had found, indeed, in all the years of his ministry, only 
two cases where. consolation through belief in im- 
mortality was asked. The grief visited by death was 
the grief of separation. And that was real—his 
consolation for that was simply to say to the stricken 
ones: “Bid farewell to personal happiness. That is. 
something you have had. Now find your happiness 
in helping others.” 

The idea is rather widespread that a minister 
cannot be popular unless he gives people “what they 
want’’—by which is usually meant emotional stimu- 
lation without intellectual work. We have spoken as 
if Indianapolis itself were a partner in Dr. Wicks’ 
exceptionally long and successful pastorate. That is 
true. But over and above that, Dr. Wicks’ honesty 
in never going beyond his own convictions in order to 
“jolly people along’”’ has worked. People in trouble 
have not shunned but sought him. He has proved in 
thirty-three and a half years’ brilliant practice that 
a minister with a real “‘call’’ does not have to stoop to 
conquer. 


Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian Association 


HE annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association was held in two sessions on Thurs- 
day of Anniversary Week in Tremont Temple, 

Boston, Mass., and elected the following slate of of- 
ficers and directors, the new office of moderator being 
filled for the first time in the history of the denomi- 
nation: 
Moderator 
Term of Two (2) Years. 


Hon. Sanford Bates, New York, N. Y. 


Regional Vice Presidents 
Term of One (1) Year. 
Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Roy Campbell, Montreal, P. Q. 
Dr. Emmett Fayen, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Hon. J. Ward Healey, Leominster, Mass. 
Edgar C. Hirst, Concord, N. H. 
Gen. Henry Clay Newcomer, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Frank E. Smith, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rev. Charles A. Wing, Denver, Colo. 


Directors 
Term of Three (8) Years 
Leon M. Little, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Mrs. Oscar E. Mertz, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Welles V. Moot, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rev. Laurance R. Plank, St. Louis, Mo. 

Charles O. Richardson, Weston, Mass. 

Dr. Charles E. Snyder, Davenport, Iowa. 

Term of One (1) Year. 

Alfred F. Whitman, Cambridge, Mass. 
Representing all societies and agencies of primary 
interest to the Association or its constituent mem- 
bers, which are dedicated to the social expression 
of religion. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow, Chicago, III. 

Representing all schools, colleges, and other edu- 
cational agencies of primary interest to the As- 
sociation or its constituent members. 

Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, Cambridge, Mass. 
Representing the Unitarian Ministerial Union. 
Mrs. Russell P. Wise, Arlington, Mass. 
Representing the General Alliance of Unitarian 
Women. 

Frederic H. Fay, Boston, Mass. 

Representing the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
John W. Brigham, Concord, Mass. 

Representing the Young People’s Religious Union. 
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Six hundred and sixteen ballots were cast, of 
which sixty-three were by mail. The annual reports 
of the officers were read and will be detailed in a 
later issue. 

President Frederick May Eliot shortly after the 
reading of the annual reports informed the meeting 
that he wished, subject to its permission, to throw a 
bomb into it. Applause, rather than silence, giving 
assent, he spoke of the needs of the church-extension 
work and asked for a special collection, in cash, checks, 
or pledges, to bring up to somewhere nearer its proper 
level—although it would still be below it—the funds 
for this work. There were about one thousand people 
in the temple at the moment. Members of the ballot 
committee who happened to be already gathered took 
up the collection. It was later announced that $1,570 
had been collected and further contributions brought 
this up another sixty odd dollars. 

At the afternoon session the editor of The Chris- 
tian Register spoke on the future policy of the periodi- 
al and the desperate necessity to get its subscription 
list up to at least a fairly large fraction of the number 
of possible readers in the denomination. A collection 
of pledge cards followed this appeal, and over 150 
promises of subscriptions were thus secured. 

John F. Reich, secretary of the Committee on 
Spain of the American Friends Service Committee, 
addressed the convention on the aid which the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association had brought to the Friends 
in their work of feeding the Spanish children who were 
facing slow starvation as a result of the civil war. 
The Unitarians, he said, were the first body to come 
to the aid of the Quakers in this mission. Twenty 
thousand children were suffering, on both sides, and 
he had seen them in their shelters, unable to run about 
as a result of their starvation diet of beans, two 
ounces of bread, soup and black coffee a day. Only 
this service of the Friends enabled these children to ex- 
perience other human activities than violence and 
cruelty. Fifty-four individuals and _ twenty-five 
churches had aided the Friends in this work, he said, 
and he hoped that all Unitarians would give a hearing 
to the Friends’ two observers, Alfred and Mary Jones, 
who were now in America describing what they had 
seen in Spain. The expenditure of $1,000 in Spain 
meant that three thousand children could be given 
daily rations of cereal, milk and cocoa for a month. 
The agents of this work were given full co-operation 
by both sides in the Spanish conflict. 

The afternoon session, after the devotional service, 
began its business under the direction of Hon. Sanford 
Bates, the newly-elected moderator. After the wel- 
coming of a number of new ministers, the leaders of 
three panels which had discussed resolutions on the 
preceding day read off the titles of the resolutions 
with the action proposed by the panel. This was an 
innovation, the intention of which was to expedite 
the consideration of the resolutions. The theory 
was that discussion, a time-consuming matter ina 
large convention, would be carried on in the panel, 
that the printed or mimeographed resolution being 
placed in each seat for the meeting of the Association 
would obviate the necessity for reading, and that the 
resolutions could be voted up or down by motion 
_ from the floor. 


The resolutions grouped under the head of Uni- 
tarian Advance went through so quickly that it ap- 
peared as if this system was going to work well. Act- 
ing on the advice of the panel which.considered them, 
the Association voted unanimously for an adult edu- 
cation program in line with the traditions and polity 
of the Unitarian churches; an endorsement of the 
findings of the Washington Conference on World 
Economic Co-operation as material for adult study; 
endorsement of a project for an “apprenticeship” of 
newly-graduated ministers, similar in principle to in- 
terneship among doctors, with provision for two fellow- 
ships of $1,200 each; an endorsement of the Minis- 
terial Institute to be held next fall; an endorsement of 
The Christian Register as the denominational news 
organ; an invitation to individual ministers and 
churches to use the radio as much as possible to make 
up for the fact that the Association cannot carry out 
its own plans; a recommendation that the denomina- 
tion give greater support to its publication programs; 
all of these being carried unanimously. 

A resolution on the formation of a committee on 
churchmanship was referred to the Extension De- 
partment for further consideration. A resolution on 
the spreading of Unitarianism in South America was 
tabled as being impracticable at the present time. 
The invitation extended to the Association to hold 
its general convention in 1939 in San Francisco, 
under the auspices of the First Society, was voted on 
as a recommendation to the board of directors. The 
vote was not quite unanimous. 

The following resolution regarding pensions was 
also carried unanimously: 

“Keenly aware of the need of retirement pensions 
for the best good of the parishes and ministers 
alike, 

“Be It Resolved that the Department of the 
Ministry call the attention of the parishes and in- 
dividuals of the Unitarian fellowship to the earnest 
effort now being put forth by the qualified agent of 
the Pension Committee to interest the parishes, in- 
dividuals and ministers in the new contributory plan 
and also in building up the revenue of the Service 
Pension Fund.” 

These, however, were only the advance guard of 
thirty-four resolutions passed on in the panels. The 
two panels dealing respectively with international re- 
lations and problems in democracy were naturally 
the scenes of more differences of opinion than were 
shown in the series dealing with denominational 
problems. Naturally these differences of opinion as- 
serted themselves on the floor of the convention. Con- 
sideration was slowed by the fact that some of the 
resolutions had been partly reworded by their spon- 
sors after the printed or mimeographed forms had been 
sent out. This necessitated reading the resolutions. 

On the question of declaring a Japanese boy- 
cott, a difference of opinion developed along two di- 
rections: whether the resolution should be simply one 
of disapproval of the course of Japan—which was an 
amendment to the original motion for a boycott—or 
whether the resolution should be of disapproval and 
ask for a boycott, on the one hand; and whether 
a boycott was ethically justified in any event, on the 
other hand. A lively debate ensued. Ultimately the 
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resolution as recommended by the panel—disapproval 
without the boycott proposal—was passed. 

A resolution by General Henry Clay Newcomer 
protesting against the May bill for conscription of 
fighters and workers in war time was passed after a 
sharp debate on the propriety of passing resolutions 
on what appeared to be political issues. The defenders 
of the resolution pointed out that the issue was not a 
partisan political one, but one of liberty of speech and 
conscience—a Unitarian concern. 

A resolution favoring our reception of political 


The General Alliance 


HE General Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women held its annual 
business meeting on Wednesday morning of 

Anniversary Week and its public meeting in the 
afternoon. The collection at the morning meeting 
came to $360, which means that The Axis, International 
Work, Junior Work and Religious Education each 
receive $90. The by-laws covering membership, officers, 
executive board, unusual expenditures, the financial 
year, terms of service, committees, and the nomi- 
nating committee were amended in several particu- 
lars to make them more easily workable. 

Mrs. Russell P. Wise in the course of her annual 
report said: 

“At the beginning of the year your president 
surveyed her work and came to the conclusion that 
inevitably her first move must be to learn the field. 
There were three reasons for this decision: first; she 
could be of no value in formulating her program until 
she knew the conditions throughout the country: as— 
a regional officer her experience had necessarily been 
limited to her own region. . . . Second, she was con- 
vinced that the miles which separated the branches 
from headquarters must be bridged. It became her 
duty to take headquarters to the branches. Third, 
she believed it was impossible to work joyously with 
names on a printed page. Personal contact was 
necessary if the work was to be done effectively.” 

In pursuance of this plan, Mrs. Wise continued, 
she had addressed branches, neighborhood groups, 
associate alliances and church conferences, taken part 
in three services of consecration, three retreats, and 
preached two sermons, in all taking part in eighty- 
eight meetings in fifteen states, the District of Co- 
lumbia and Canada. Mrs. Wise continued: 

“And now will you look over the year’s accom- 
plishments with me? First, in the field of co-opera- 
tion. There has been a close co-operation with the 
American Unitarian Association. That the president 
of the Association has made this one of his major 
objectives has been very evident. A concrete ex- 
ample of this is the Presidents’ Council, organized by 
him. This council is composed of the presidents of 
the major organizations, and has met several times 
during the winter for the purpose of co-ordinating the 
plans and activities and ideals of the several agencies. 
It has been gratifying to note the active support of 
ministers with Alliance groups, and, on the other 
hand, the expressed need of the branches for the in- 
terest and counsel of their ministers. Then in the 
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refugees got through, but dissatisfaction was expressed 
from the floor at the slowness with which the pro- 
cedure was now going forward, and, after some further 
discussion on the possibility of handling so many 
resolutions in this new manner, the meeting adjourned 
without action on a group of three or four dealing with 
problems of democracy. 

The concensus was that the panel method had 
been tried and, if not found altogether wanting, 
at least found to need certain modifications in its 
rules. 


Modifies Its By-Laws 


field of religious education there have come very 
frequently revelations of recognized responsibility for 
the church school on the part of the Alliance, as re- 
ports of religious education chairmen brought to light 
their personal contacts in the church school. 

“The committee work has gone steadily forward 
under the able leadership of the several chairmen. I 
mention one luncheon at the Biennial Conference 
where the international work came to life, as the 
speakers were Mrs. Rees and Mrs. John R. Williams, 
who had just returned from the Oxford Conference; 
Mrs. Charles E. St. John, the newly-elected presi- 
dent of the International Union of Liberal Christian 
Women, and Dr. Heije Faber of Leyden, Holland, 
secretary of the International Association of Re- 
ligious Liberals. 

“We note with satisfaction the growing influ- 
ence of the General Alliance publication, The Axis, 
which today is extensively read at Alliance meetings, 
and to good purpose—for, if you have followed it, you 
know that different phases of General Alliance work 
are stressed each month besides helpful information as 
to what other branches are doing, and, last but not 
least, the inspirational material which leads us on to 
better things. 

“It has been heartwarming to find that in so 
many Alliances women who have given faithfully and 
lovingly of themselves over a period of years have 
been successful in interesting the younger women in 
their branches in taking leadership. Often ministers’ 
wives are quick to have this vision—wherever it 
comes from the result is the same—and all over the 
field I have found happy combinations as the younger 
woman assumes responsibility which is not only her 
privilege but her duty, and the ones who have done 
their share over the years now become the ones who 
co-operate. 

“Again in our field of missionary work we have 
gone over the top. The awareness of the branches 
to the needs of the denominational agencies that have 
been on our Appeal list this year has materialized, and 
today each one is functioning more adequately because 
Alliance women care. 

“The Evening Alliance chairman reports three 
new regional conferences, one in Chautauqua repre- 
senting the Meadville District; one in Baltimore, 
representing the Middle Atlantic Coast District; and 
the other in Kansas. And, by the way, this one in 
Kansas came almost as a direct result of a Friendly 
Link correspondence. From an Evening Alliance 
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president of New England went forth an enthusiastic 
report of a district conference. To her link in Kansas 
came the desire to do likewise—and so a new district 
conference was born. And the leader of that con- 
ference came of that region. Yes, everywhere pos- 
sible, regional responsibility has been fostered through- 
out the year. A very happy example will come this 
summer when for the first time there will be a General 
Alliance leader at the Religious Education Institute of 
the Middle West—and the leader has been chosen 
from that particular district. 

“With justifiable pride the Evening Alliance 
chairman announces new evening branches this 
year. 
“And there are new junior branches. Beginning 
the year with a conference of leaders at Stow, the 
Junior Alliance Committee took on new momentum 
and with such reports as these: 

“ ‘We gave collection plates to our church, we 
furnished new covers for the lectern, pulpit and 
communion table; we have had a much better church 
attendance this year; we are doing Cheerful Letter 
work; or we sent towels and soap to Spanish children; 
we adopted a child at Baldwinsville, the manifestation 
of a keen interest in Alliance work,’ 
the year closed at the annual spring conference. 

“Mention must be made of a Workshop Confer- 
ence, the idea of which was conceived by a New 
England director and carried out by her with the 
assistance of three others—a day given over by 223 
women representing thirty-three branches to aug- 
menting their knowledge of General Alliance committee 
work. 

“And now I come to what I term the spiritual 
accomplishment of the leaders of our organization. 
It was found that it was necessary to cut the budget, 
to cut the amounts put in the hands of the com- 
mittee chairmen for their work for the year ahead. 
At best they have comparatively small amounts at 
their disposal. The necessity that these amounts 
must be even smaller could not help but be distress- 
ing. It might have to mean curtailing the work, but, 
thanks to the loyalty of those women, their plain 
devotion to their work—and, I like to think, a little 
due to what they found during a Chairman’s Retreat 
at Senexet in the auttumn—the work has not been cur- 
tailed, the spirit of the chairmen was not broken. 
Instead of any let-down this year we have forged 
ahead, and here in this place I pay tribute to my com- 
mittee chairmen. It is women of such caliber as theirs 
that make for success and progress. 

“To my board, also, goes my heartfelt appre- 
ciation. To a new leader has come a co-operation 
that only she can estimate. I believe that there has 
been a forward march this year, and it has come be- 
cause each one has determined that if loyalty of heart 
and loyalty of hand could accomplish it, it would be 
accomplished. We often say, look to Jesus’ character 
and his teaching for our guide. We have women in 
positions of trust in this organization who do just that. 
As far as is in their power, they think clearly and 
act wisely. 

“In April a dream came true: a board meeting 
was held at Senexet, when officers, directors and com- 


_ mittee chairmen came together for Retreat. That Re- 


treat was not anend. It wasa means toward an end— 
the end being that the thought be a little clearer, the 
acts a little wiser. What more could we ask of our 
leaders? 

“Of course, we must look ahead for greater ful- 
fillment, for there is still so very much work to do. 

“Two challenges I leave with you. First: help 
us increase the power of the woman’s organization of 
the Unitarian Church, by enlarging our number. 
An increase in membership means added strength, 
greater power for good. I wish it might be an objec- 
tive of every Alliance branch in the country to use 
every means they know to so strengthen their group. 
I am convinced that the General Alliance has a con- 
siderably larger membership than appears in the 
Manual—for so often the dues are not paid in full be- 
fore April 30 and so the amount sent to headquarters 
does not represent the full membership. I am glad 
there is a larger working power but I do wish there 
might be recognition of it in our Manual. Will you 
and the Alliance treasurer help me realize that wish 
by collecting all your dues and sending them all in 
early? 

“At one of the Monday Conferences in Boston, 
Rev. Wilna L. Constable told us that out of her 
breadth of experience had grown the belief that all 
progress in the world must come from the training in 
personal religion; the place in which this training 
must be given is the home. ‘What is born in the 
home,’ she said, ‘goes out into the world.’ 

“There is a growing awareness of the need of the 
Alliance for giving help to the young mother, the 
one whose horizon is necessarily limited almost en- 
tirely by the four walls of her own home. In some 
branches already mothers’ clubs have been formed. 
The main objective of the Religious Education Com- 
mittee now becomes: 

“1. To foster religion in the home. 

“2. To formulate programs of vital interest to the 
young mother. 

“3. To continue to closely build Alliance and 
church school where the young child receives re- 
ligious education. 

“Adult religious education should come to the 
branch through the Alliance program. 

“T began this report with the recognition of the 
character of the General Alliance women. In closing 
I make a plea that the particular virtue each promises 
herself that she practice next year be ‘service.’ Over 
and over again we hear it said that religion within the 
individual is not religion in its fruition, as real re- 
ligion must be put to work. We are religious women. 
We are proud to announce it. Then where put our 
religion to work? 

“1. In our homes. 

“2. In our churches. 

‘3. In the world. 

“The world seems topsy turvy—things look dark 
—out of this condition has come much advice from 
men and women in all walks of life. What do they 
all say? Everyone has the same cry: ‘Peace and 
good will.’ Prosperity must be born in the hearts 
of men. What the world must have is men and 
women who first of all think right and then go out and 
do right, and doing right, my friends, in the last analy- 
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sis is so very simple: we need not wait for big decisions, 
it is a question of choosing the right in every small 
decision as it comes along.” 

In the afternoon the Alliance’s public meeting 
was addressed by Rev. Walton E. Cole of Toledo, 
Ohio, on “Sources of Spiritual Power.’”’ Such power 
was needed, he said, because without it the present 
confusion of the world could not be coped with, and 
it had been said that on a clock you could represent 
the position of our culture today by saying that it 
stood at five minutes to twelve, if twelve represented 
the hour of doom—the onset of chaos. The first 
source of spiritual power was the revitalizing property 
possessed by worship, either private or corporate. 
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Worship was not a retreat from reality but a means 
of giving strength to deal with reality. Tawney, 
the great critic of our acquisitive society, had said 
that the day would come when all men would worship. 
Then, affirmative faith gave power, affirmation must 
underlie effort. Such a work as Dr. Westwood’s 
“This Do and Live’ was a suggestion of one of the 
means which might be used to achieve this affirmative 
mood. Finally, power came from commitment. In 
his own church the young people had studied some 
great biographies from that point of view; to see how 
in the lives of people like Jane Addams, Schweitzer, 
Horace Mann, all the way back to Jesus, a great com- 
mitment made a great soul. 


Festival on Site of Channing’s Church 


HE Unitarian Festival and Fellowship Dinner 
was held on Thursday of Anniversary Week 
on the fourteenth floor of the Boston Chamber 

of Commerce, or just over the spot once occupied by 
Channing’s church in which the American Unitarian 
Association was born. Almost six hundred people 
partook of dinner, which was preceded by a short in- 
vocation and blessing, and listened to two speeches 
before breaking up to devote the rest of the evening to 
dancing. William Roger Greeley introduced as the 
first speaker Rev. Vilma Szantho of Roumania (Tran- 
sylvania), who is a minister in the four-hundred- 
year-old Free Church (Unitarian) of that country. 
Miss Szantho humorously and disarmingly related 
the difficulties of a foreign speaker of the English 
—or perhaps we should say American—language, who 
has to make after-dinner speeches in that tongue, 
after-dinner speeches which seem to require jokes. 
Jokes, she intimated, had been her great difficulty 
when she used our tongue or listened—as she had 
recently done, for instance, at the Western Unitarian 
Conference—to humorous American speeches. 

Then, in a serious tone, Miss Szantho told of the 
hope of her coreligionists in Transylvania that they 
might hold a place in the hearts of the fellow liberals 
in America. Her personality and the deep feeling 
with which she spoke of our fellows walled off in Cen- 
tral Europe, but in spirit one with us, made a deep 
impression on her audience. 

The moderator, Hon. Sanford Bates, ¥ was next 
introduced, and said in part: 

“Fellow Unitarians, it is an honor far greater 
than any of which I might be worthy which you have 
conferred upon me today. One in possession of 
greater talents than my own would confess to trepi- 
dation at the thought of a mere layman exercising any 
of the functions of leadership over such a devoted 
band, men and women who have traditionally been 
leaders of liberal thought and action in their com- 
munities. I can attempt to keep a reasonable amount 
of order in your deliberative assemblies, but in spite 
of the kind words of your president and others, it 
will be well for all of us to leave the leadership of our 
historic movement where it has always been—in 
the minds and hearts of our devoted clergy. I am 
happy to have the privilege of facing with you the 
challenge of a new age. I confess, however, that 


there is one thing which bothers me somewhat, and 
that is the name of the office for which I have been 
selected. I do not go so far as to say that the name 
should have been immoderator or even accelerator, 
but it does seem to me that the thing we Unitarians 
need the least of nowadays is moderation. Inspira- 
tion yes, enthusiasm, persistence, vigilance and de- 
votion,—there can be no moderation in these things. 
And I am likewise convinced that from those vices 
which we so often justify by practicing in moderation 
we have all been reasonably free. 

“Most of us will admit that there are things going 
on in the world today which might well be moderated. 
Occasionally we think with longing of that mental 
state described in that paragraph which has come 
to be called ‘My Symphony’ and which, by the way, 
I clipped from the columns of a prison publication 
not long ago, a prison publication aptly named ‘The 
Periscope.” In a letter to Margaret Fuller, William 
Henry Channing wrote as follows: 


To live content with small means, to seek elegance 
rather than luxury, and refinement rather than fashion; 
to be worthy, not respectable, and wealthy, not rich; 
to listen to stars and birds and sages with open heart; 
to study hard; to think quietly, act frankly, talk gently, 
await occasions, hurry never; in a word, let the spiritual, 
unbidden and unconscious, grow up through the com- 
mon—this is my symphony. 

“T sometimes wonder what kind of a symphony 
Mr. Channing would have written to the accompani- 
ment of Benny Goodman, gang busters, three-mile-a- 
minute airplanes, dance marathons, roaring subways, 
all-night night clubs, G-men, radios in taxicabs, neon 
signs, streamlining, air-cooling, and a New York 
World’s Fair that opens a year ahead of time. 

“T will not ring the changes on the social, eco- 
nomic and industrial metamorphosis with which we 
are faced. Of greater importance are the fundamental 
political, economic and religious alternatives which 
confront us. Can we look with complacency upon 
the fundamental changes in religious belief which 
some of us have undergone in a quarter of a century? 
To what extent the decline of the belief in and the re- 
liance upon the sustaining influence of religion has 
encouraged some of the political trends i in the modern 
world we cannot determine. 

“And what curious incongruities face us on the 
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political front! The South is championing the idea 
of a strong and powerful central government. The 
North is pleading for States’ rights. The party which 
has long identified itself with the rights of the common 
man is being accused of dictatorial and fascist tend- 
encies. The party associated in the minds of some 
with protection and privilege is defending the rights 
of the common man. Within the last few weeks a 
former standard bearer of the latter party has said: 


The protection of democracy is that we live it, that 
we revitalize it within our own borders, that we keep 
it clean of infections, that we wipe out its corruptions, 
that we incessantly fight its abuses, that we insist upon 
intellectual honesty, that we build its morals, that we 
keep out of war. 

That is the greatest service that this nation can 
give to the future of humanity. 


“How many political parties frame their plat- 
forms based upon a sincere conviction of what should 
be the communities of the future rather than through 
a consideration of which planks will attract the most 
votes and yet leave the party leaders free to act as 
they consider expedient? 

“And so it seems to me the confusion which con- 
fronts the average voter is paralleled by a similar 
confusion in the religious area. What can a man be- 
lieve? Is religion a vital-factor in contemporary life? 
Does a religious creed have any more validity than a 
party slogan? In spite of new and astonishing 
material developments in contemporary life, there 
are fundamental needs, political and social needs. 
Is there any religious sect or denomination that can 
offer guidance or inspiration to the common man? 
I am just optimistic enough to believe that there is, 
and that the history and traditions of our liberal 
fellowship peculiarly fit us for civil leadership in these 
troubled times. How closely do our generally ac- 
cepted beliefs offer sound solutions to some of the 
contemporary problems? 

“(1) There is the outstanding problem of crime, 
delinquency and lawlessness. You would certainly 
expect me to get to that subject fairly early in these 
remarks. We are piling up evidence that the older 
method of revenge and punishment is but intensify- 
ing our difficulty. We see crime now not only as a mat- 
ter of strict and impartial law enforcement but also 
as a social problem. We accept our community re- 
sponsibility for delinquency and we have found that 
we cannot wait until criminal careers are formed and 
then threaten or deter or repair. 

“And so we as Unitarians believe in salvation by 
character and not confession. We cannot endorse a 
program which for one day postpones our progress 
towards the better life. May we not say that ours is 
the religion of prevention rather than of punish- 
ment? 

““(2) And we are greatly challenged with what we 
choose to call the problem of youth. We are gravely 
concerned with such economic and social changes as 
have been recently disclosed by the findings of the 
American Youth Commission. Too long we have 
tried to do things to youth rather than with them. 

If democratic countries throughout the world 
are to continue, youth must be caught up into a great 
partnership. No more will it suffice to pamper youth. 


No longer can we afford to treat them as though they 
were puppets. Youth must share more and be served 
less. Democracy must devise a form of discipline that 
squares with its basic ideals. Youth wants this dis- 
cipline. It is restless without it. No greater need con- 
fronts the contemporary American community than to 
demonstrate a capacity to give youth a chance, through 
actual participation in democratic processes. 


Well do we as Unitarians say, ‘The spirit of youth in 
the life of the church is the hope of the world.’ Wisely 
have we included our Young People’s Religious Union 
in our councils. Nor do we forget the potent power 
of example. 

“(3) We, in company with all thoughtful and 
sympathetic citizens, must be gravely concerned with 
the problems of poverty and want. We cannot lift 
our pious hands aloft and dodge the impact of certain 
bitter economic facts. Within the last few months 
I have seen in rapid succession the desolation of the 
Georgia tenant farmers, the bewilderment of a city 
like Youngstown with its life-giving industry shut off, 
and for one whole morning I toured the mining camps 
in the Scott’s Run district of West Virginia, ma- 
rooned on a barren hillside, living in squalor, dirt and 
degradation, chained to an industrial enterprise which 
progress in other directions has doomed to failure and 
despair. Is it any wonder that, politically speaking, 
we have magnified the present importance and the 
poignancy of these great needs? But will any po- 
litical nostrum, any billion dollars of relief, rescue our 
people from such a situation? Some agency, and it 
may well be the Church, must not be afraid, even in 
the face of such distressing conditions, to proclaim 
that security will only prevail if it is accompanied by 
sacrifice and relief will never build a nation without 
religion. The dole must not be permitted to destroy 
the soul nor temporary comfort take the place of an 
uncomfortable conscience. And in similar analogy, 
what real man wants a religion that means ‘in ex- 
change for his mind’ merely a security, whether that 
security be promised here or hereafter? Our liberal 
religion is not a religion of security but one of service. 
It is not an anodyne but a galvanizing force. As I 
have noted the hundreds of prominent Unitarians 
who are devoting their lives to social work, to charac- 
ter-building effort, to settlement and Boys’ Club work 
throughout the land, I cannot but believe that there 
is a power and a dynamic in our religion which the 
world needs. 

* * * 
THE PATH OF HONOR 

William Ware Locke 
It is not well for any man to feel 
Superior to censure; nor a state, 
The greater man, to show his scorn or hate 
For those who dare to make a just appeal. 
There comes a time when with a kindly zeal 
A friend should censure, and, however great 
The nation’s power, its will to arbitrate 
Is better than to gain with crimsoned steel. 


All honor to the man who in his right 

Is confident to win his worthy cause 

And also turn his former foe to friend; 

A greater honor when a nation’s might 
Advances by the way of righteous laws 
And finds in joyous peace the chosen end. 
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THANK HEAVEN—A UNITED FRONT 
SUGGESTION! 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

With reference to the criticism by Dr. 
Maxwell Savage of a review of “Hymns of 
the Spirit’? in The Standard, permit me, 
please, to quote the closing sentences of 
the review: ‘‘The reviewer’s singling out 
of nontheistic elements does not mean 
that he is antitheistic as regards meta- 
physics; it is simply that the interest of 
Ethical Movement readers is naturally in 
those service materials in which theists 
and nontheists can join without offense 
to the ideas of either. We happen to think 
such things of especial worth.” 

I cannot think that any further reply 
is really necessary. For Ethical Society 
people to recommend among themselves 
such items in the Unitarian service book 
as appear especially helpful to them in their 
own religious life is surely neither fault- 
finding nor patronizing. And Dr. Savage 
cannot possibly mean that we must not 
use the material described in the Introduc- 
tion as “ethical in tone’”’ unless we also 
use those items which involve some more 
or less definite theological doctrine. 

Nor, one feels, can he really object to the 
reviewer gently chiding those of his own 
people who, in their rationalistic revolt 
from theology as science, rebel against it 
also as poetry. Heavens! I am a timid 
person, and it embarrasses me to summon 
up, as obviously I must, the august and 
blessed spirits of the Hebrew Prophets 
from Amos to Second Isaiah, along with 
the Psalmists, the authors of Job, even the 
sometimes lyrical reporters of Jesus and 
the occasionally rhapsodic Paul, to bear 
witness to the fact that the deepest mys- 
teries of the universe can be expressed only 
in poetic language, and that it is no dero- 
gation from the dignity of these mysteries, 
but quite otherwise, so to treat them. Dr. 
Savage urges me to read ‘‘Ideal Substitutes 
for God.” Let us exchange. I will re- 
mind him of “Literature and Dogma.” 
Arnold was quite as profound and illumi- 
nating a thinker (in my opinion) about re- 
ligion as was Martineau and also he was a 
poet. 

As for the ‘‘cosmie ground of moral 
obligation,’’ I must not be tempted to 
plunge into metaphysics here. And, of 
course, since the identification in the specu- 
lations of some modern physicists of mat- 
ter with energy and energy with thought, 
the word ‘“‘cosmic’”’ begins to be tolerable 
in metaphysical discussion. I will only 
venture to suggest that just as (again) 
some physicists see no necessary begin- 
ning or end for cosmic processes, so too it 
is allowable—and indeed it has been ever 
since the days of Plato—to see none for the 
eternal moral verities. As to whether their 
operation in human life implies a “per- 
sonal” origin outside of that—with all the 


difficulties of the meaning of personality— 
Dr. Savage and I may happen with mu- 
tual respect to differ as to the utter neces- 
sity of that. The poets might say we were 
both out of our depth, if only we could 
know it! So let us not quarrel. We both 


believe in the eternal moral verities, and_ 


can shake hands (like the members of 
Ethical Societies!) on that. 
George E. O’ Dell. 


wae ok 


PROCEDURE FOR FUNERALS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In The Christian Register of May 5 Rey. 
J. Harry Hooper of Hingham, treating 
frankly of the procedure customarily em- 
ployed after a person has died, courageous- 
ly urges two things: first, cremation; 
secondly a memorial service which will 
glorify the fact of the progress of a soul, 
whereas the present funeral service is 
fundamentally concerned with lamenting 
the fact of the death of a body. 

It is high time that a general and 
serious consideration be dedicated to these 
matters which are brought to our attention 
by Mr. Hooper. Doubtless many, even 
in Unitarian circles, will deem his opinions 
heretical. It is nevertheless an obvious 
truth that present postmortem procedure 
is far from perfect. And Mr. Hooper may 
take comfort in the fact that steadily such 
procedure is being molded more agreeably 
to his ideal. 

The body is comparatively an unim- 
portant affair—a something alive today 
and dead tomorrow. But I am persuaded 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, will be 
able to separate the soul from the love of 
God. 

Cloyd H. Valentine. 

Lynn, Mass. 


* * 


THE FUTURE IS OURS! 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I have this moment finished reading the 
current issue of ‘Unitarian Horizons.” 
It is out of the question for us ‘‘to listen 
to the prophets of woe,’ for our self-con- 
fidence to be “ebbing away,’ for us even 
to think about our dying denomination, 
if every Unitarian minister and every re- 
sponsible Unitarian lay person will con- 
stantly keep uppermost in his or her 
mind and heart two simple convictions. 

First. The principle upon which our 
Church is founded, that of the free spirit, 
can never die in the soul of man. It can 
only be temporarily eclipsed. Its forward 
march can only be delayed, it cannot be 
halted. The principle carries within itself 
the seeds of life. Those of us who have no 
self-confidence, who wish to serve a lost 
cause,—let us ally ourselves with the 
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Churches of authority! These churches 
flourish at present, perhaps, like the green 
bay tree, but the seeds of death lie within 
the principle of authority from which 
they have sprung. We are the Church of 
the future. Let us be wise enough never 
for a moment to forget this, and we shall 
work with pride, joy and hope for the cause 
we all love. B 

Second. Every indifference, every ig- 
norance, every discouragement, which 
faces us in our parish work—and every 
single parish is full of them—must be re- 
garded as merely an indication of the work 
which we ourselves have still to do. It is 
our responsibility to overcome these dif- 
ficulties. Every parish is a missionary en- 
terprise. And in these days of unemploy- 
ment, those of us who have churches 
should be filled with gratitude that we 
are privileged to have each day far more 
work than we can possibly finish. 


Creation’s Lord, we give thee thanks, 
That this thy world is incomplete; 

That battle calls our marshaled ranks, 
That work awaits our hands and feet. 


That thou hast not yet finished man, 
That we are in the making still,— 
As friends who share the Maker’s plan, 
As sons who know the Father’s will. 
Anna Y. Fenn. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
* * 


THE ST. LOUIS MERGER 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In the issue of May 12, the statement is 
made that the uniting of the Church of 
the Messiah and the Church of the Unity 
in St. Louis was the result of a suggestion 
made by me following an intensive survey 
of the Church of the Messiah and the 
Unitarian movement in St. Louis. This is 
not true. My earnest recommendation to 
the Church of the Messiah was that it 
should continue as an independent con- 
gregation its splendid history of more 
than a hundred years, and I set forth a 
plan of operations, which, if adopted, 
would have enabled it to continue, in my 
opinion. I did my best to persuade a 
discouraged church to adopt this plan, 
and it was only when it became clear in 
the votes taken at the parish meeting that 
the church did not believe it had the 
strength to continue independent, and 
was unwilling to make the effort, that I 
sought to prevent the actual liquidation of 
the society, recommended by the board of 
trustees, to-effect a merger with the Church 
of the Unity, and so conserve as much as 
possible of our Unitarian resources in 
St. Louis. 

Unitarianism in St. Louis should not be 
served by one church instead of two, but 
by four or five churches instead of two. 
The uniting of the two churches recently 
effected will prove to be a step backward 
for our cause, unless out of the increased 
strength comes increased missionary vigor, 

(Continued on page 371) 
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Payson Smith Warns Laymen’s League 
of the Church’s Stake in Democracy 


Before the largest attendance at any 
annual meeting of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League for many years, held in Boston, 
Mass., May 28, Dr. Payson Smith, one of 
the nation’s leading educators, declared 
that the Church should be the sworn foe 
of any and all kinds of dictatorship, because 
only in a democracy can it have “full and 
complete freedom to render to humanity 
the service which is within its mission.’ 
The Church, the press and the school, he 
said, have in common their greatest stake 
in democracy in the protection of the ser- 
vice which democracy needs. 

Dr. Smith is a lecturer in the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, and was 
formerly commissioner of education for 
Massachusetts. Dr. Frank W. Scott, 
president of the League, himself a na- 
tionally-known author and editor of edu- 
cational textbooks, presided at the meet- 
ing. 

Preceding Dr. Smith’s address, Llewel- 
lyn Jones, new editor of The Register, talked 
briefly on plans for the journal, promising 
that there were so many interesting things 
being thought and done in the Unitarian 
fellowship that he would have no need of 
artificially raising controversial issues to 
make the paper interesting. Also, Charles 
H. Strong and Herbert C. Parsons, for- 
mer League presidents, recalled experi- 
ences of their administrations. Mr. 
Strong declared that, with limited funds, 
the League had “carried on valiantly and 
with distinction” since 1926. Mr. Par- 
sons commended Unitarian laymen for 
their determination to carry the spirit of 
their liberal faith into the solution of the 
great human problems of the day. 

President Frederick May Eliot of the 
American Unitarian Association and Vice 
President William Roger Greeley of the 
League were the speakers at a League din- 
ner which prefaced the annual meeting, 
and at which Dr. Scott was toastmaster. 
The Association, said Dr. Eliot, is an or- 
ganization of lay people. Two of its three 
“tops” officers are laymen, the moderator 
and the chairman of the board of directors. 
Five of its seven departments are in 
charge of laymen. He was glad to see 
The Register, which goes chiefly into the 
homes of lay people, under lay editorship. 
In denominational organization, he de- 
clared, he was for putting more and more 
into the hands of the laity. 

Unitarians, said Mr. Greeley, are united, 
not in theology or politics or economics, but 
in the “living of truth more than victory,” 
and in believing that men and women are 
more capable of realizing their individual 
worth as free individuals rather than as 
members of a regimented group. They 
are united, too, in opposing any moves 
that in the slightest violate the spirit of 
there two effirmations or the traditions of 


democracy. As an instance, he cited the 
Massachusetts law permitting expenditure 
of tax funds for transporting pupils to 
private, including parochial, schools. 

Introducing Dr. Smith and his topic, 
President Scott said that the League en- 
deavored to “‘strengthen the relation of re- 
ligion to the other realities of life.’ The 
relation of liberal Christianity and lib- 
eralism in all departments of life is insep- 
arable, he declared. 

Likewise democracy in religion and 
democracy in civil life are inseparable, as 
Dr. Smith showed. Democracy and au- 
tocracy, he explained, are ways of life, 
of which the political governments are 
simply expressions. The ways of one are 
not the ways of the other, and the two 
have nothing in common. 

“There are three institutions that are at 
once the beneficiaries of democracy and 
the protectors of it,” Dr. Smith said. 
“These are the Church, the press and the 
school. These three have a common in- 
terest and a common obligation in the 
preservation of their several freedoms. 
The record of the establishment of every 
authoritarian state shows that the first 
liberties to be destroyed are those of the 
mind and of the spirit. 

“The three institutions named soon find 
that if they are to live at all in the new 
order of authoritarianism, they must 
either become parts of the state or sub- 
jected to it—which amount to the same. 
Moreover, the record shows that not one 
of these is ever attacked alone. The dic- 
tator knows that, however divergent their 
specific functions may be, each and all of 
them are together at one point of agree- 
ment, namely, the supremacy of spiritual 
and intellectual ideals.” 

“The Church as a commanding factor 
in human conduct has its greatest stake 
in democracy in the preservation of its 
full and complete freedom to render to 
humanity the service which is within its 
mission,’ Dr. Smith asserted. 

‘While the Church, the press and the 
school have each their own somewhat 
separate objectives, they should be as one 
in their adherence to democratic ideals and 
in their resistance to any encroachments 
which the spirit of dictatorship may sug- 
gest.” 

Without naming names, Dr. Smith cited 
as one instance of such encroachment the 
expulsion from school of children of par- 
ents holding membership in the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses sect for not saluting the flag— 
a violation of liberty which, he declared, 
should have been condemned by all re- 
ligious bodies, Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish. 

Democracy and autocracy are so op- 
posite, he explained, that the methods of 
one cannct be used ky the other. The 
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suppression .of criticism and minority 
opinions, the downing of any groups that 
threaten the central authority, the regi- 
mentation of peoples, the parading of 
symbols of obedience to externally-im- 
posed authority—none of these fits de- 
mocracy, no more than do the invitation 
to criticism and the respect of minority 
views fit autocracy. One of the frequent 
bursts of applause greeted Dr. Smith’s 
declaration that ‘‘compulsory salutes, 
obligatory oaths and official censorships 
have no place in a democracy.” 

The rule of democracy works both ways, 
Dr. Smith pointed out. Another round 
of applause greeted this statement: 

“Tf it be inimical to the interests of de- 
mocracy that the state should control 
the Church, so it is inimical to the spirit 
of democracy that the Church should in 
any way take control of those agencies by 
which all the people conduct their civic 
affairs. 

“Any Church action which aims to 
make the Church a more vital force in 
the lives of men and women is an action 
highly to be praised and emulated. Any 
Church action which aims to strengthen 
the Church as a vital moving force in so- 
ciety is a Church action highly desirable, 
both from the viewpoint of the Church 
and of society. 

“But any Church action which seeks 
control of government, or of any of the 
institutions of common interest to all the 
people—such Church action is deadly to 
the spirit of democracy. Any Church 
that would by force of numbers or by 
political maneuver seek to force its ways, 
its creed or its philosophy upon a people 
by the appropriation or use of their in- 
stitutions is not only acting in a spirit 
hostile to a democratic society, it forges 
a weapon that unhappily may finally be 
turned upon itself.” 

In a word, as Dr. Smith put it: “The 
Church, like the school and the press, has 
as its greatest stake in democracy the pro- 
tection of the service that democracy 


needs.”’ 
* * 


BENEVOLENT FRATERNITY 


At the annual meeting of delegates 
from Boston and vicinity churches to 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
Churches, held in the Arlington Street 
Church Wednesday evening, directors for 
the year were elected as follows: J. Russell 
Abbott, Frank L. Clapp, Courtenay Guild, 
Francis L. Coolidge, N. Winthrop Robin- 
son, Dr. Abbot Peterson, Rev. Payson 
Miller, Gorham Dana, Rev. Dan Hunting- 
ton Fenn, Arthur W. Moors, Rev. Dana 
Mcl. Greeley, Henry R. Scott, Marshall 
B. Fanning, Ernest A. Brown, Jr., Henry 
H. Putnam. 

At a subsequent meeting of the directors, 
the following officers were elected: Henry 
R. Scott, president; Courtenay Guild, 
vice president; Arthur W. Moors, treas- 
urer; N. Winthrop Robinson, secretary. 
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Laymen’s League Reports — Plans — Advances 


Council Votes Increased Budget for Missions, H. Weston Howe 
Reports on Visits to Chapters, Harold M. Davis on 
Minister-Laymen Partnership 


So successful have been the preaching 
missions, or institutes of liberal religion, 
conducted by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, even the few that have been pos- 
sible with the limited funds of the past 
several years, and so insistent is the de- 
mand for them in connection with the de- 
nomination’s new church extension pro- 
gram, that the League’s Council voted 
May 22 a budget item of $1,500 for mis- 
sions during 1938-39. 

Only $580 remains of the special gift 
fund for missions, and the Council mem- 
bers did not know where the other $920 
was to come from. But they were encour- 
aged by the fact that the League’s Finance 
Committee reported a sizable increase 
over last year in the amounts given for 
special purposes, notably for the salary 
of H. Weston Howe, field secretary, who 
gave a good account of his work since 
October. In fact, the League’s total in- 
come was $700 more this last year than in 
1936-37. 

President Frank W. Scott intimated in 
his report that the talent for these mis- 
sions was available if the money could 
be forthcoming. He hoped that the mis- 
sion fund could be built up, a hope well 
grounded if the many expressions of ap- 
preciation of this League activity can be 
translated into dollars. Mrs. Beatrice 
Wadleigh, executive secretary, reported 
for the Mission Committee on the three 
successful institutes conducted by the 
League the past season in Santa Ana, Calif., 
Waltham, Mass., and Youngstown, Ohio, 
and the institute in Albany, N. Y., to 
which the League gave assistance. 

Eight new and revived chapters were 
added to the League during the past year, 
reports of the secretary, Ralph A. Mac- 
Gilvra, and Field Secretary Howe showed. 
Also, Mr. Howe reported that local men’s 
clubs in twenty churches have given indi- 
cation of affiliating within the next six 
months, and that thirty-six other churches 
hold possibilities of affiliated League 
chapters within the next year. The new 
chapters added from October 28, 1937, to 
May 2, 1938, are in Albany, N. Y., Augusta, 
Maine, Boston, Mass., Arlington Street 
Church, Medford, Mass., Ridgewood, 
N. J., Watertown, Mass., and West New- 
ton, Mass. 

Mr. Howe’s busy seven and a half 
months in the active field secretaryship 
included 104 visits to chapters, men’s 
clubs and churches in fourteen states, the 
District of Columbia and Canada, the 
preaching of four lay sermons, the promo- 
tion of the League’s major activities, as- 
sistance to Carl B. Wetherell, volunteer 
field director, in the work of the chapter 
counselors, and the preparation of reports 


and publicity materials. The value of re- 
taining the volunteer field work, along 
with the paid field secretaryship, was em- 


phasized by both Mr. Wetherell and Dr.. 


Scott. 

Then, unexpectedly, after Mr. Wetherell 
had noted a few vacancies in the chapter 
counselor list, Herbert C. Parsons, for- 
merly League president, volunteered on the 
spot to take the district covered by Dor- 
chester, Roxbury and Jamaica Plain in 
Boston. 

The League’s project for co-operative 
thinking by clergy and laity in the field of 
socially applied religion, known as the 
“minister-laymen partnership,’ won its 
way still farther during the past year. 
Harold M. Davis reported on a recent poll 
in which 193 Unitarian ministers voted for 
its continuance, and six against, with no 
dissenting votes among the thirty-seven 
Universalist ministers who expressed them- 
selves. This past year 160 Universalist 
ministers co-operated in the “newspaper 
project,’”’ as compared with only a few 
the year before. A poll taken among 
Unitarian ministers and laymen after the 
previous year’s capital-labor project showed 
endorsement of.the project by a vote of 
372 to 37. 

The Meadville Theological School, the 
Tufts College School of Religion and the 
Theological School in St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity are considering the possibility of 
including the minister-laymen partnership 
technique in their course. A committee 
of the Unitarian Ministerial Union is study- 
ing that phase of the plan relating to the 
division of labor between ministers and 
laymen to leave the minister more time 
for his distinctively spiritual functions, 
with special reference to a study made at 
Mr. Davis’ suggestion by four clergymen 
on the time they spent in various parish 
and community tasks. The committee is 
to report at the next Ministers’ Institute. 

Plans for the forthcoming Institute of 
Churchmanship on Star Island were re- 
ported by Mr. Wetherell, and the set-up 
of the proposed Unitarian Youth Com- 
mission, successor, in part, to the Unitarian 
Student Commission, was sketched by 
Edward P. Furber, the League’s repre- 
sentative on the Commission. Mrs. 
Wadleigh reported continued demand for 
the League’s religious literature from 
churches, individuals and the Post Office 
Mission of the Women’s Alliance, with 
20,806 pieces ditsributed this past year. 

A budget of $16,974 was voted, some 
$2,000 more than the amount expended 
last year, the needed increase being chiefly 
for missions, for field work travel, and for 
that portion of the field secretary’s salary 
not already pledged. 


Frederick H. Fay was elected the 
League’s representative on the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. The Council listened to the re- 
port of the mail balloting which resulted 
in the election of the following new mem- 
bers of the Council: Merton G. L. Bailey of 
Augusta, Maine, Charles H. Luecking of 
St. Louis, Mo., Marco Morrow of Topeka, 
Kan., Harold L. Niles of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., Richmond H. Sweet of Providence, 
R. I., Oswell G. Treadway of Chicago, Ill., 
and Hugh Wilson of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

At the Council’s annual meeting, held 
May 24, these officers were re-elected: 
Ralph A. MacGilvra of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., secretary; Henry D. Sharpe of 
Providence, treasurer; and Joseph A. 
Newton of Providence, assistant treas- 
urer. President Scott is serving a two-year 
term, which will not expire until next 
May. These honorary vice presidents were 
chosen: Perey W. Gardner of Providence, 
R. I., William R. Greeley of Lexington, 
Mass., Frank H. Hiscock of Syracuse, 
N. Y., Ralph M. Holmes of Burlington, 
Vt., Delta I. Jarrett of Chicago, Arthur E. 
Morgan of Yellow Springs, Ohio, John B. 
Nash of New York City, Herbert C. Par- 
sons of Brookline, Mass., James R. Pear- 
son of Montreal, P. Q., Clarence R. Stone 
of Berkeley, Calif., Carl B. Wetherell of 
Marblehead, Mass., and Ralph M. Wil- 
bur of Portland, Ore. 


* * 


FORTY-THREE JUNIOR 
CHOIRS COLLABORATE 


Surely the most pleasure-giving of the 
May meetings was the Seventh Annual 
Junior Choir Festival, held on the opening 
Sunday in the First Church and partici- 
pated in by forty-three choirs from places 
as far as a hundred miles north and ninety 
south of Boston. ; 

It is a pity that in the nature of things 
relatively few people can hear this gen- 
erously-poured service of music. But 
forty-three choirs take up a lot of room, 
even in a large church, and, after all, the 
occasion is really theirs. The relatively 
few adults who fill the remaining seats— 
and standing room—should perhaps think 
of themselves not as hearing but as over- 
hearing these blended juvenile voices. 

The occasion is one that delights the 
eye as well as the ear. Each of the par- 
ticipating choirs has its distinctive colors 
of gown or surplice. Their processional and 
recessional marches are not only beautiful 
to watch but each is long enough to re- 
quire two hymns—which, for the lover of 
fine hymns, is all to the good. 

After the invocation by Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach the choirs sang the anthems, 
“Lo, God is here! let us adore’ and “But 
the Lord is mindful of his own.”” The scrip- 


ture reading, by Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, _ 


was followed by two more anthems, “‘Heir 
of all the waiting ages’ and “Tantum 


Ergo.”’ Prayer, by Rev. Cloyd H. Valentine, — 


was followed by “Cradled ’mid beasts, in 
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fragrant hay’’; and, after the offertory and 
the hymn, “The spacious firmament on 
high,” Rev. Robert H. Schacht spoke to 
the choir members on the significance of 
music in religion and on the music, in par- 
ticular, sung on this occasion. The choirs 
then gave three more anthems: “O Lord 
most holy,” “Throughout the ages, Lord,” 
and “‘Lo, the earth is risen again.” 

Surely, a God’s plenty of music, and the 
remarkable thing about this service was 
that the choirs had had their first common 
rehearsal just one hour before the public 
was admitted to the First Church. Indi- 
vidual choirs had been working on the 
numbers since the beginning of the year, 
and there had been a few rehearsals in 
which two or three choirs took part. But 
when Miss Maude H. Howes, the leader, 
faced all forty-three choirs an hour before 
the service opened she was facing them for 
the first time. The mere technical achieve- 
ment, therefore, is something for these 
choirs and their leaders to be proud of. 

And the technical care in the prepara- 
tion of this rich program was rewarded 
by a fine performance of it, and the feeling 
that the singers as well as the congrega- 
tion were thoroughly enjoying themselves. 
The young people who participated in this 
event, which is, by the way, under the 
auspices of the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian 
Association, may well have called to the 
minds of some of their auditors that orig- 
inally Holy day and holiday were the same 
word: for the mood of this festival was at 
once religiously exalted and filled with a 
holiday spirit. 


* * 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 


The Anniversary luncheon talk and 
round-table conferences on religious edu- 
cation, Wednesday noon and afternoon, 
were stimulating and lively affairs. Rev. 
Ernest W. Kuebler, director, Department 
of Religious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association, spoke at the lunch- 
eon on “Personality and Propaganda in 
Religious Education.” He gave what 
might be called the innocent and the so- 
phisticated definitions of propaganda, and 
briefly analyzed the techniques used in 
making propaganda of the not so innocent 
variety. Our own propaganda, of course, 
was not an attempt to indoctrinate but an 
education in the love of truth and in the 
ways of discovering truth. To what ex- 
tent deliberate indoctrination was justified 
when you were dealing with children was, 
of course, a debatable question. For him- 
self there were only two things which he 
would dare to instill into children by de- 
liberate indoctrination. One was the il- 
limitable possibility of the human race 
toward perfectibility; the other was that 
the search for truth and the devotion of 
one’s self to the truth was the valid way 
to the attainment of an ever more abund- 
ant life. He laid stress upon the impor- 


tance of the religious education of the 
adult, and this led to a question from the 
floor about the shifts in emphasis in recent 
educational theory. Another question 
from the floor challenged Mr. Kuebler to 
define the word ‘‘spiritual.’”’ That job, 
Mr. Kuebler suggested, might best be 
done by each for himself and if the ques- 
tioner or any others really wanted him to do 
it they had better have a conference after 
the meeting was over. But the fact that 
one person could not define the word in a 
way that would be valid for another did 
not mean that the word did not represent 
areality. And to him it did mean a reality. 

The meeting broke up into separate 
conferences, which were led by Mrs. 
Sophia L. Fahs, dealing with ‘‘Curricu- 
lum”; Miss Frances W. Wood, ‘‘Student 
Councils in Church Schools’’; Rev. Stephen 
H. Fritchman, ‘Selecting and Training 
Teachers’’; Miss Mildred J. Keefe, ‘‘Choric 
Speaking”’’; Miss Gertrude H. Taft, ‘Junior 
Choirs’; Rev. George A. Mark, ‘Motion 
Pictures and Other Visual Aids in Re- 
ligious Education.” 

* * 


WEEKLY CRITICAL TIME 
SUGGESTED BY DAVIS 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice presented Jerome Davis as its 
contribution to the Anniversary meetings. 
Before an almost capacity audience in the 
Old South Meeting House he gave a 
wealth of specific instances of overcapi- 
talization to a grotesque extent by which 
insiders created profits for themselves, 
leaving the public with bonds suitable for 
wall paper; instances of impure foods and 
dangerous cosmetics and drugs; instances 
of the utter disregard of the most elemen- 
tary principles of civil liberty. Many of 
these ‘‘cases’’ were taken from his own 
work, “Capitalism and Its Culture.” 
These things and certain manifestations 
of cultural decadence, the subservience of 
the school systems in large cities to politi- 
cal manipulation and the furtherance of 
mercantile interests, were evidence, he 
said, of the fact that the private profit 
system was not bringing forth good fruit 
and was therefore presumably breaking 
up. 

It was therefore incumbent on the Church 
as the guardian of spiritual values to see 
that it was not, as an institution, corroded 
by the rottenness in economic and social 
life. He had seen one great Church, func- 
tioning under the Russian Czar, ignoring 
the abuses of that system, and now itself 
wiped out. He had seen the Christian 
Church in Japan steering clear of danger- 
ous thoughts and now it was supporting 
Japan in her war activities. He had seen 
the Catholic Church, and even the Protes- 
tant bodies, in Brazil hiding their heads 
from the sight of abuses there, pretending 
that such things were none of their busi- 
ness. Those instances might be dismissed 
as being a far ery from American condi- 
tions. But were they? The Church in 


America today was predominantly minis- 
tering to the professional and business 
classes, only in a minor degree to the 
workers. 

What could his hearers as religious 
people, as church members, do about all 
this? They could join pressure groups 
to bring about democratic reforms or fight 
undemocratic abuses. They could enter 
such movements as Consumers’ Co- 
operation, which not only provided the 
consumer with honest goods and turned 
back to him the profits earned in their 
distribution, but which gave him an edu- 
cation in real democracy through his par- 
ticipation in the business of the co-opera- 
tive. 

Finally, they could devote one after- 
noon a week to the study and propagation 
of the ideal of economic justice. 

* * 


HOLMES INTERPRETS 
EMERSON’S FUNCTION 


Before an audience of 1,500 which packed 
the First Church in Boston to the doors, 
John Haynes Holmes, minister of the 
Community Church in New York, deliv- 
ered the Ware lecture Wednesday evening 
of Anniversary Week and made the occ- 
sion one of the high spots of the May 
meetings through his masterly interpre- 
tation of “The Enduring Significance of 
Emerson’s Divinity School Address (1838- 
1938).” 

Dr. Holmes first sketched the circum- 
stances in which the address was given: an 
official invitation by the graduating class 
to a comparatively young man who had 
already resigned from the active ministry 
of the Church and who could therefore be 
regarded asa heretic. Conservatives loked 
forward to the occasion with fear, radicals 
with anticipation. Emerson spoke rhap- 
sodically, prophetically, but not dis- 
creetly: the fat was in the fire. He was 
misunderstood, his remarks criticized as a 
new form of infidelity. 

What had he actually done, asked the 
lecturer? He had delivered Unitarianism 
from its bondage to the older orthodoxy. 
The earlier Unitarians had departed from 
the faith of the fathers on specific issues; 
they had not thought their way through 
to a new synthesis. Emerson broke the 
bonds which they had not yet begun to 
chafe at. He delivered Unitarianism not 
only from revelation but from rationalism, 
gave it a new and inner content, a first- 
hand mysticism, and so a new authority. 

Now was the new day spring channeled 
off into the reservoirs of the denomination. 
It irrigated the theology of other denomi- 
nations, the thinking and feeling of the 
laity, the expression of literature, and 
the philosophy of American democracy. 
Was it not obvious that Phillips Brooks, 
to take one example, had, consciously 
or not, been affected by Emerson? Was 
not Emerson the first American thinker 
to give a soul to American democracy— 
expressed before his time in concepts 
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which were purely political, even legal, in 
their impulse and concepts? But Emerson 
‘‘saw in the citizen the man, and in the man 
the soul which linked him with the di- 
vine.” 

In conclusion, the lecturer turned to the 
relation of Emerson to our present and 
our future. He said in part: 

“Today we need Emerson again—a 
profounder Emerson, a sterner Emerson, 
but still Emerson! Unitarians need him— 
to be taught anew that no arid reliance 
upon man can be fruitful of religion which 
does not see in man the divine in the hu- 
man, and thus the sure evidence of God. 
Christians need him—that they may learn 
anew that man is not incorrigibly bad but 
aspiringly good, and that not what man is 
but what he strives to be is the prophecy 
of the soul’s victory over time and fate. 
The world needs him—that in America 
and Europe, on every continent and island 
of the sea, it may be known that no rule of 
one man or many men, in the totalitarian 
or in the democratic state, can vindicate it- 
self and thus survive, which does not seek, 
through whatever organization of the 
social whole, the release and enrichment of 
personality. What would it not mean to 
this despairing age if another voice were to 
speak a second Divinity School Address! 
Like clear, pure mountain air blowing 
through the fetid atmosphere of some 
charnel house, like the light of rosy morn- 
ing dawning upon the darkness of a night 
of fear, like the call of silver trumpets in 
the ears of dying men, would sound again 
the words—‘There are resources in us 
which we have not drawn. Faith makes us, 
and not we it. . . . Let the breath of new 
life be breathed by you through the (sys- 
tems of earth). If you are alive, you shall 
find they shall become plastic and new. 
The remedy to their deformity, is first, 
soul, and second soul, and evermore soul.’ 

“If I were to name the characteristic 
thinker of our time, it would be Oswald 
Spengler, author of that stupendous mas- 
terpiece, ‘The Decline of the West.’ In 
this work Spengler presents a fatalistic 
theory of history. Civilizations rise only 
to fall. They transcribe predetermined 
eycles which, like the orbits of the stars, 
reach from darkness into darkness. Upon 
our civilization, as upon all others, rests 
the doom of dissolution. Time does not 
suffer itself to be halted. The end is once 
more at hand. As for ourselves, says 
Spengler, ‘We have been born into this 
time and must bravely follow the path to 
the destined end. There is no other way. 
Our duty is to hold on to the last position, 
without hope, without rescue, like that 
Roman soldier whose bones were found in 
front of a door in Pompeii, who, during the 
eruption of Vesuvius, died at his post be- 
cause they forgot to relieve him... . 
The honorable end is the one thing that 
cannot be taken from a man.’ 

“In answer to this bleak surrender to 
destiny, I offer the challenge of Emerson, a 
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prophet of our time as of his own. He also 
can wait, ‘can do without what is called 
success.’ But he waits not to succumb to 
fate, but to seize and master it. For to 
Emerson ‘existence (itself) is victory.’ ’’ 


It is the hope of The Christian Register 
to print Dr. Holmes’s lecture in full in an 


early issue. 
* * 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
COMMENCEMENT 


The commencement of the Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry, for the 
thirty-fourth year, was held at the First 
Unitarian Church in Berkeley, Calif., 
May 138, 1938. The degree of Bachelor of 
Theology was conferred upon Gertrude 
Faulkner Kauffman, B. S., New York 
University, 1928, and M. A., New York 
University, 1932. The degree of Doctor 
of Sacred Theology, honoris causa, was 
conferred upon Rev. Jacob Trapp, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. President William S. Mor- 
gan spoke of the condition and needs of 
the school, and said that it deserves the 
hearty support of all interested because 
it prepares men to go out into the minis- 
try to give inspiration and encouragement 
to the individual for noble living, and to 
help in the upbuilding of a better social 
order in the nation and in the world. 

Rev. Jacob Trapp, in his address on 
“‘Emerson’s Message to the Minister,” 
said in part: “The core of Emerson’s mes- 
sage—with its insistence upon the inde- 
feasible dignity of the human, that one 
man shall treat with another as sovereign 
state with state; with its teaching that 
the divine is to be sought within the soul, 
and the divine life in the life of man—is as 
sound and applicable as when that mes- 
sage was first uttered. 

“The Christian pulpit has not accepted 
Emerson’s challenge. The force of preach- 
ing, if not on the wane, has not grown to 
stem the existing tide of unbelief. The 
intervening century has witnessed a steady 
drift toward a lower and grosser estimate 
of man. The Church has accommodated 
itself to the world, instead of exercising 
its high prerogative of preaching with un- 
diminished ardor those principles to which 
the world must accommodate itself, or be 
doomed. We have tried frantically to 
save our man-made conceptions of God, 
instead of assuming our God-given respon- 
sibilities.”’ 

“These responsibilities are now squarely 
ours,’ continued Mr. Trapp as he ex- 
pounded the conception of an immanent 
God, in indissoluble union with the great- 
ness of man, and of which the greatness of 
man is an expression. “God carries not 
one peck of potatoes to the starving, unless 
we carry it. God increases no spiritual 
good among men, except through the effort 
we make, 

“The way to restore the power of preach- 
ing is to draw upon these inner divine 
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resources. This is a humanism conscious 
of the nature and the grandeur of its re- 
sponsibilities.” 

* * 


Among Our Churches 


Eugene Church Uses Radio 


A successful adult forum meeting for an 
hour before the morning service has been 
carried on by the Community Liberal 
Church (Unitarian), Eugene, Ore. Faculty 
members and students from the Univer- 
sity of Oregon and townspeople in various 
walks of life have been chosen to lead the 
discussions on subjects to which they have 
given special study. Subjects dealing 
with the social structure have usually 
drawn the larger attendance, though the 
relation of religion to the problems dis- 
cussed always finds a place in the discus- 
sions. 

For eight years the successive ministers 
of this Eugene church have conducted a 
regular Sunday radio feature, known as 
“The Eclectic Half-Hour,’ which has a 
wide audience in the territory covered by 
the radio station. A prominent Oregon 
sociologist recently described this radio 
program as ‘“‘the greatest factor making 
for the removal of social, political and 
economic prejudices in the community.” 
The program has been greatly appreciated 
by “shut-ins” who have no active church 
connection, and regular listeners include 
people of all denominations. The present 
minister, Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, 
reports that of late there has been devel- 
oped a tangible bond of fellowship between 
these listeners, some of whom have con- 
tributed money and farm produce to 
enable the minister to assist those in dis- 
tress. The minister writes numerous let- 
ters of personal counsel to listeners, and he 
has received voluntary stenographic as- 
sistance in carrying on this work. He adds, 
“The radio has given us an instrument 
which overleaps all denominational bar- 
riers and draws people together in com- 
mon pursuit of the highest ideals of life 
and in service to one another.” 


Junior Alliance Officers Installed 


In an impressive candlelight service, 
the newly-elected officers of Junior Al- 
liance branches of Bridgewater, West 
Bridgewater and East Bridgewater met in 
the First Parish in East Bridgewater, 
Sunday evening, May 15, where Mrs. 
William Churchill, representing the na- 
tional Senior Alliance, installed them in 
their positions before a large congregation. 

The new officers taking part were 

Bridgewater: Florence Viets, president; 
Winifred Thomas, vice president; Evelyn 
Richmond, secretary; Cynthia Shockley, 
treasurer. 

West Bridgewater: Ruth Bemis, presi- 
dent; Mary Keith, vice president; Lillian 
Stewart, secretary; Elizabeth Grasse, 
treasurer. 
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East Bridgewater: Marilyn Miller, presi- 
dent; Willina De Chambeau, vice presi- 
dent; Shirley Blackwell, secretary; Mar- 
garet Nutter, treasurer. 

Words of welcome were spoken by Miss 
Mae Blackwell of the local church, and a 
‘ssermonette was given by the minister, Rev. 
James H. Woods. Refreshments were 
‘served in the parish house. 

This is the first time that such a joint 
installation service for Junior Alliance 
groups has been held and the three churches 
concerned plan to make it an annual cus- 
tom. 


D. P. Brayton to Be Installed 


On Sunday afternoon, June 5, at 5 
o’clock, Douglas Percy Brayton will be 
installed as minister of the Follen Uni- 
tarian Church, East Lexington, Mass. 
The installation sermon will be preached 
by Dr. Lee Sullivan McCollester, dean 
emeritus of the Tufts College School of 
Religion. Others who will participate in 
the service will be Rev. Everett Moore 
Baker, Rev. Paul Harmon Chapman, Rev. 
John Nicol Mark, and Rey. Robert Dale 
Richardson. 

Mr. Brayton, who has served the Follen 
Church since September, 1937, is a student 
at the Tufts College School of Religion. 
His father, Percy Shields Brayton of Med- 
ford, Mass., served for several years as 
New England field secretary of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League. 


A Technique of Action 


The Church Extension Committee of 
the Chicago Unitarian Council believes 
that one good way to introduce a new 
movement to an urban community is to 
show one’s liberality in action. In Feb- 
ruary the Church of the Brotherhood 
sponsored a meeting in co-operation with 
the Chicago Teachers’ Union and the 
Citizens’ Schools Committee, attended by 
one hundred people. Another well- 
attended civic meeting, advertised by 
printed post card to nine hundred resi- 
dents of the area adjacent to the place of 
church services, was held by the same 
church on May 15 in co-operation with the 
Chicago City Manager Committee. Simi- 
lar meetings have been held during the 
current church year at the Third Unitarian 
Church, and the method is extending to 
other Chicago churches. 


=x * 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 
(Continued from page 366) 
and the planting of new movements in 
other parts of St. Louis. 

I am happy, however, to testify to the 
splendid spirit of both congregations in the 
negotiations that finally led to the merger, 
and to the inspiring leadership of Rev. 
Laurance R. Plank, the minister of the 
united church. 

Charles R. Joy. 

Newton Highlands, Mass. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


The annual dinner and business meet- 
ing of the First Unitarian Church of San 
Diego, held the evening of May 12, was 
attended by about 125 persons. The 
dining room was beautifully decorated 
with flowers, mostly roses. A spirit of 
hopefulness and enthusiasm prevailed, for 
the past year, besides marking the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Dr. and Mrs. Bard’s 
ministry in the church, has been notable 
for an increased interest and loyalty on 
the part of members. The following new 
trustees were elected: Thomas C. Dawson, 
Alfred Mitchell, Thomas McCarty and 
Clifford Day. John H. Hammond, who 
has been a member of the board for 
thirty-five years, was re-elected president, 
Geo. A. Garrett vice president, Miss 
Edith B. Wilson clerk of the parish, John 
T. Cowles, who has served as treasurer for 
the last twenty-seven years, was relieved 
of his arduous duties at his own request, 
and Miss Elsie Hahn elected in his place. 
Miss Hahn also holds the position of 
financial secretary, and Fred Ingram is 
chairman of the budget committee. Other 
members of the board are Mrs. C. C. Cald- 
well, Mrs. Kate Dewing, Miss Mabel 
Clapp, Grant Webster and Arthur Pen- 
hallow. Miss Alice Lee, who served con- 
tinuously on the board for twenty-five 
years, is now an honorary member. 

Several short talks were given, two by 
persons who spoke of themselves as ‘‘out- 
siders,” for while attending the church 
and taking part in its activities they are 
not as yet members, having been brought 
up in other denominations. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a.m. Young people’s group 
at 6 p. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
Morning prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins. Holy 
Communion. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 
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RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill, Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocyceles. 


Manchester, N. H., Unitarian Men’s Club, Wednes- 
day, 7-7.15 p. m., Station WFEA, 1340 kilocycles. 


Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 1370 
kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 
Sunday, 11.30 a. m., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 


° . B 
This D oO and Live Pisses Westwood 


This daily workbook for individuals 
and groups seeking a more effective 
way of meeting life is the result of the 
highly successful meetings held in 
Berkeley, California, during the last 
three years. 


$1.50, by mail $1.60 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


NEXT TIME IN NEW YORK 


live at 


TEN PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


“A Home Away From Home” 


+ « + In the heart of New York's shop- 
ping, business and amusement centers! 


SUNFLOODED + AIRY - SPACIOUS 


You will take pride in entertaining busi- 
ness or social visitors in the beautifully 
furnished dropped living room of a TEN 
PARK 1-Room Suite. No beds in sight to act 
as a jarring “hotel room" reminder. Beds 
are cleverly concealed on the railed sleep- 
ing gallery. . . . Accommodations compar-, 
able to the usual ‘Hotel Room and bath” 
in cost only! 
UNITARIAN VISITORS 
are Particularly welcome at 
Headquarters of the 
Community Church in New York 


CAledonia 5-5200 


PEN PARK ave 
Managing Agent WM. A. WHITE & SONS (Est. 1868) 
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Irresponsibilities 
ee 
The following were garnered from the 
speakers’ table at the dinner which closed 


the recent Western Conference. 
* * * 


Member of All Souls’ Church, showing | 
edifice to Dr. Vogt of Chicago: The squir-¥} 


rels have been getting into this passage. 
Dr. Vogt: Well, they ought to find plenty 
of nuts in a Unitarian church. 
* * * 
Which precipitates discussion on what 
is a nut. He is known by the fact that 


you cannot turn him. 
* * * 

Gentle complaint from Rev. Vilma 
Szantho of Transylvania, as she begins her 
address, that when Europeans learning 
English are given to understand that nuts 
mean things like cocoanuts and then have 
to speak before gatherings in which nuts 
apparently are subjects of psychological 
discourse, they feel rather handicapped. 

* * o* 

Contribution to religious education by 
lady on our right: Mother of small child 
going to orthodox Sunday school, watches 
course with interest. When she hears that 
child will be indoctrinated re sin and 
temptation she wonders if going is not a 
little too heavy for child mind. Child 
reports lesson on the temptations of Jesus. 
Satan takes him to top of high mountain: 
‘All you can see is yours if you will do 
what I tell you to.” Pause. Mother: 
And what did Jesus do? Child: He said, 
“Hooey.” 

* * * 

From Eastern Alliance delegate: Va- 
cationing gentleman with ‘“‘Commodore”’ 
emblazoned on yachting cap to Vermont 
general store keeper: My good man, do 
you carry compasses? Storekeeper: If 
you mean the kind that go ‘round and 
round, I’ve got some, but if you mean the 
kind that get you somewhere I haven’t one 
in the place. 

* * * 

Scotch deacon: Don’t you think that that 
new minister of ours could improve his ser- 
mons if he put a little more fire into them? 

Colleague: Well, I don’t know but what 
he couldn’t improve them if he put a little 
more of each sermon into the fire. 

* * * 

Not quite enough, it seems. So here, 
wrenched from its context in the General 
Alliance address of Rev. Walton E. Cole 
of Toledo, is this contribution to the study 
of comparative religions by a student 
who was a laissez-faire speller. Asked 
what was the world’s most prevailing re- 
ligion, he answered Confusionism. 

ok * * 

And here is a “flash” from the annual 
meeting. Dr. Charles E. Snyder, present- 
ing a report of Unitarian Extension: 
“|... and activities in Bloomington are 
blossoming. . . .”. Audience reacts. Dr. 
Snyder: “I see that you rose to that.” 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


- American Unitarian Association 


~~ The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada. 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice. President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill: 


Greenfield, Massachusetts 


Founded by the Rev. John Farwell 
Moors, 1869. Undenominational school for 
girls. Self-perpetuating Board of Trustees 
approved by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. College preparatary and general 


academic courses including Music and Art. | 
Modern build- | 
For descriptive booklet address | 


Property of 150 acres. 
ings. 
P. O. Box 619, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 


_today. Association with the Uni- 


versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


EVERY CHURCH 
should be represented at the 


CHURCHMANSHIP INSTITUTE 
STAR ISLAND, JULY 9-16 


Before your church closes for the summer be 
sure someone — man or woman —is appointed 
as a Shoals delegate for this week at the Shoals. 

For full information address 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. -- CAPito!l 1230 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 


For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T. D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $2.50 per year. 


Order Form 


Please enter my subscription to THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
as marked below : 


One year’ s subscription in the United Sta'es $2.50 


One year’ s subscription in Canada 3.00 - 
One year’s subscription in other countries 3.60 
NAME... .....05.5.¢eenaes tes oe «os ]tn > Sante en 
STREET. 4.0. 5.0... dase eae cee od ce 
CITY .. «tee Sie ee ee SLATE... .c.5,008 wise 


Checks should be made payable to The Christian Register 


